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ANOTHER  DEHYDRATED 
ONION  PLANT  IN  EGYPT 

A  new  dehydrated  onion  plant  has  been  constructed  at  Port  Said,  Egypt, 
to  bring  to  eight  the  total  of  such  plants  in  Egypt =    The  new  plant  already 
has  produced  386,000  pounds  of  kibbled  and  dehydrated  onions,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  1,500,000  pounds  in  1955 •    If  all  were  exported,  it  would 
add  from  25  to  30  percent  to  the  recent  annual  exports  of  this  product  from 
Egypt.    The  machinery  in  the  plant  is  of  German  manufacture  and  completely 
automatic.    It  has  a  daily  capacity  of  h,k00  pounds  of  the  dehydrated 
product. 

The  raw  onions  processed  thus  far  have  been  almost  exclusively  of 
Egyptian  origin,  but  it  is  expected  that  onions  may  be  imported  from 
Lebanon.    Since  onions  are  not  produced  in  this  part  of  Egypt,  and  since 
Egyptian  transportation  costs  to  Port  Said  are  high,  Lebanon  might  well 
become  the  primary  source  of  raw  onions.    The  firm  ha6  been  paying  the 
equivalent  of  30  to  UO  cents  per  50-pound  bag  for  raw  onions. 

JAPAN-TAIWAN  RICE  AGREEMENT 

Japan  and  Taiwan  have  reached  agreement  on  a  trade  plan  for  1955-56 
which  includes  the  purchase  by  Japan  of  rice  valued  at  $25  million, 
according  to  a  Government  announcement  in  Tokyo.    The  period  covered  is 
April  1,  1955,  through  March  31,  1956. 

This  plan  will  result  in  the  purchase  of  about  150,000  metric  tons 
of  milled  rice.    The  price  is  expected  to  be  about  $168.80  per  ton, 
f.o.b,    A  freight  rate  of  about  $5.30  per  ton  is  anticipated.    A  point 
of  negotiation  between  the  two  countries  in  the  last  year  has  been  whether 
Japan  would  buy  rice  on  an  f.o.b,  or  c&.f.  basis,  with  Japan  desiring 
f.o.b.  terms  in  order  to  use  its  own  shipping. 
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The  agreement  with  Taiwan  is  the  third  concluded  by.  Ja$an  with  rice- 
exporting  countries.    An  agreement  with  Burma  provides  for  the  purchase., 
of  220,000  metric  tons  during  calendar  year  1955.    Another  agreement 
with  Thailand  establishes- a  otarget  for  the  purchase  of  ^00,000  tons 
during  the  period  September  1,'  19  5U,  through  August  31,  1955.  Because 
of  the  strict  quality  standard^ ^stipulated  by  Japan,  however,  Tokyo 
sources  expect  that  the  procurement  •  fr'om^Thailand  will  not  exceed 
300,000  tons.  <ol  film  v.C 

'  '  r.  P'.O  ha>  : 

It  has  been  reported  that  Japanese'?;importers  have  signed  a  contract 
for  purchase  of  25,000  metric  tons  of  rice  from  Italy  under  a  barter 
arrangement  involving  an  oil  tanker  from  Japan.    Details  of  the  terms 
are  not  known,  but  it  is  reported  that  "the  price  will  be  about  $155  per 
metric  ton  f .o.b.    Addition  of  freight  costs  would  bring  the  delivered 
price  to  about  $169  per  ton,  a  njou  f 

CANADIAN  GRAIN  SEASON 

OFF  TO  UNFAVORABLE  START  V, 

Weather  conditions  have  been  unfavorable  for  seeding  grain  through- 
out most  of  the  spring  grain  area  of  Canada,  according  to  a  recent  report 
of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    Excessive  moisture  is  general 
over  much  of  the  Prairie  Province  area  and  seeding  is  being  delayed  as 
much  as  2  to.  3 ...weeks , 

Conditioner  in  Saskatchewan,  where  there  has  been  cool  weather  and 
abnormally  high  precipitation  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the 
first  few  days  of  May,  have  resulted  in  virtually  no  work  on  the  land 
except  at  scattered  points  in  southern  districts.    Not  only  has  there 
been  excessive  precipitation  during  the  spring,  but  moisture  reserves 
carried  over  from  last  fall  are  abnormally  high.    Considerable  areas  of 
crop  land  were  either,, under  water  or  were  waterlogged  in  early  May. 
The  lateness  of  the  season  may  result  in  a  further  cut  in  wheat  acreage 
and  will  contribute  to  the  hazards .associated  with  a  late  harvest. 
Farmers'  intentions  to  plant  on  March  1  showed  a  planned  reduction  of 
about  800,000  acres  in  that  Province. 

In  Manitoba  about  25  percent  of  the  wheat  crop  had  been  seeded  in 
the  southern  part  of  the. Province  in  early  May,  but  little  had  been 
accomplished  in  other  parts  of  the  Province.    Rainfall  had  been  heavy 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  Province, r,and  even  with  dry  weather  it  would 
take  1  to  2  weeks  to  dry  the  land  sufficiently  to  make  work  possible  in 
this  area. 

After  a  comparatively  mild  winter  and  early  spring  in  Alberta ,  field 
work  in  southern  districts  started  extremely  early  and  good  progress  was 
being  made  in  many  districts  by  April  15 .    Since  that  date,  however,  rain, 
snow,  and  low  temperatures  have  held  work  up  in  most  areas.  Western 
regions  and  the  districts  north  and  east  of  Edmonton  are  most  affected. 
Some  correspondents  indicate  a  reduction  of  wheat  acreage — with  increased 
acreage  under  summerfallow  and  barley,  as  compared  with  previous  intentions. 
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MOZAMBIQUE  SISAL  PRODUCTION 
AND  EXPORTS  INCREASE  IN  195^ 

Sisal  production  in  Mozambique  totaled  tfiQ  pounds  in  lgjU, 

bisai  pro*  ™eent  over  1953  and  of  29.25  percent  over  1952, 

ScS  to  a  rep  rtPfr0rL  American  Consulate  General  at  Laurence 
Maruue       ^he  1^  harvest  included  50.7  million  pound,  of  long  fiber, 
3"  million  pounds  of  tow,  and  0.7  million  pounds  of  waste  ^cmpared 
respectively  with  U5.0,  3-2,  and  0.5  million  pounds  in  1953,  and  39-1, 
2.8,  and  0.5  million  pounds  in  1952. 


moKi*  T.  -  Mozambique :    Sisaj  Pvn^nctionr  1952-195^  . 

Sisal  j 

1952  : 

1953  ; 

195U 
Thousand  pounds 

Fiber 

Tow 

Waste 

Total 

Thousand  pounds: 

50,682 
:  3,681 
:  h6Q 

Thousand  pounds: 

Mi, 999 
3,172 
:  ^62 

39,156 
:  2,776 
1+90 

I  5U.831 

I  U8.733 

•       1+2,  U22 

The  marked  rise  in  fiber  and  tow  grades  accompanied  by  a  drop  in 
waste^asThele^t  of  improved  methpds ^^^^^^Ln. 
the  sisal  producers  under  the  recommendations  of  their  Sisal  as 
The  organization  has  been  quite  active  in  the  field  of 
improvements  in  the  sisal  cultivation  and  ^d^y,  andf       a  ^ 
continuation  of  the  rising  trend  in  sisal  production  not  only  in 
current  year  but  in  1956. 

Exports  of  sisal  in  195^  are  r epor ted  unofficially  lml 
of  52,536,000  pounds,  composed  of  kj, 776, 000  pounds  of  long  fiber , 
kills  OOo'pounde  of  tow,  and  6W,000  pounds 

only  exceeded  the  50,331,000  pounds  exported  Jn+^53  vaccoraing 
recently  released  official  trade  figures),  and  the  39,606^000  pound* in 
1952,  but  were  second  only  to  the  record  of  53,792,000  pounds  in  j*j 

The  total  value,  however,  of  sisal  exports  was  less  in  195U  than  in 
either  of  the  2  preceding  years.    The  general  decline  in  ^ld^rices 
hard  fibers  resulted  in  the  decline  in  Mozambique  foreign  exchange 
earnings  from  sisal  exports.    The  average  price  per  pound  of  sisal  ftte 
in  195S  was  only  37-5  percent  of  the  average  in  1951,  the  peak  year 
sisal  prices . 

Sisal  growers  of  Mozambique  have  been  adversely  jffec^d  ^ 
combination^  declining  prices  of  fiber,  and  the  ^°!^u^0thThe 
labor  and  imported  machinery  and  equipment  needed  in  *****  ' 
export  tax  has  been  curtailed,  but  that  is  only  small  aid  in  the  problem 
cf  marketing  sisal  at  the  depressed  world  prices. 
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Exports  of  sisal  from  Mozambique  in  195^  included  21,1  million 
pounds  to  the  United  States,  28.2  million  to  European  countries,  and 
the  remaining  3,2  million  mostly  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa* 

Table  11*  -  Mozambique*  Sisal  exports  1952-195^  l/ 


Country  of  destination 


1952 


♦ 


Thousand 
pounds 


United  States, . , . . , «, 
Netherlands , , , 
France  .,.,.»,,,,..,, 

Portugal 

Union  of  Si  Africa., 
Germany,  West,,.,.,., 
Denmark, ..,*.♦»,,.,., 
Belgium-Luxembourg. , 
Other  countries , .  4 , , 


.,♦»»,,,,,., 


,:  23,336 
1  110 
5,399 
.t  3,^72 
:  93 
3,732 
2,0kh 

802 
618 


Total . , . j ........ » . . , . . ;      39 , 606 


1953 


195^  2/ 


Thousand 
pounds 

25,5^3 
1,971 
7,705 
2,681 

1,3^3 
3,882 
2,Q6k 
1,861 
gjjgl 


50.331 


Thousand 
pounds 

21,096 

7,857 
7,06^ 
5,008 
3,216 
2,207 
1,880 
1,336 
2,822 


52,536 


1/  Includes  long  fiber,  tow>  and  waste. 
2/  Unofficial  data* 

Source:    Comercio  Externo  de  Mocambique,  except  where  noted. 


ITALIAN  FRUIT  CROPS 
DAMAGED  BY  HEAVY  FROSTS 

Newspaper  accounts  on  April  22  indicate  that  3  widely  separated 
regions  in  Italy  were  severely  hit  by  frost  *    These  were  the  Alto  Adige 
(extreme  northeast),  Verona  (north  central))  and  Ortonova  (southeast 
Puglia)  regions. 

In  the  Alto  Adige,  several  thousand  acres  of  deciduous  fruit  were 
damaged.    Orchards  in  this  area  are  comprised  of  roughly  75  percent 
apples  and  pears,  and  25  percent  cherries,  peaches,  and  other  deciduous 
fruits.    Near  Verona,  peach  orchards  were  hard  hit.    West  of  Verona  it 
was  reported  that  from  80  to  100  percent  of  young  peach  trees  were  damaged, 
and  that  the  strawberry  and  bean  crops  were  completely  lost. 

In  Puglia,  frost  hit  heaviest  in  the  table  grape  area  near  Ortonova, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  13,000  short  tons  of  grapes  were 
lost. 

To  aid  the  stricken  areas,  Government  help  through  tax  relief  and 
public  works  has  been  urgently  requested. 
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URUGUAY  TO 
IMPORT  POTATOES 

Approximately  30,§0®  short  tons  of  table  stotk  potatoes  will  >e 
needed  by  Uruguay  in  August  from  off-shore  suppliers.    A  purchase 
announcement  requesting  bids  nay  be  made  in  July.    Of  the  tons 
imported  last  year,  Argentina  was  the  principal  supplier. 

In  addition,  last  year's  imports  of  seed  potatoes  amounted  to 
approximately  16,000  short  ton6.    The  principal  suppliers  were  Canada 
and  Denmark. 

A  purchase  announcement  for  seed  may  be  made  in  August. ' 


CUBA  CONSIDERS  SECOND 
MEATLESS  DAY 

The  Cuban  Minister  of  Commerce  has  proposed  a  second  meatless  day 
a  week  in  Havana  "until  the  meat  supply  returns  to  normal ,f  and  told 
the  press  he  would  issue  a  formal  order  to  this  effect. 

The  reason  for  the  meat  shortage  is  reported  to  be  a  prolonged  and 
severe  drought  throughout  the  island,  now  extending  into  the  sixth  month. 
The  possibility  of  importing  beef  from  the  Dominican  Republic  is  under 

consideration, 


CHILE  PROHIBITS 

MUTTON  EXPORTS 

Reduced  supplies  of  mutton  in  Chile  this  year  have  resulted  in  a 
Government  ban  on  exports  of  frozen  mutton  for  the  whole  year  1955  • 

Argentina  usually  exports-  about  100,000  head  of  sheep  to  Chile  each 
year  for  fattening  and  slaughter.    However,  this  year  Argentina  has  in- 
voked restrictions  on  this  movement.    Chilean  sheep  suffered  from  last 
year's  hard  winter,  which  increased  death  losses  and  resulted  in  a 
smaller  lamb  crop,    Rabbit  infestation  is  reported  to  have  contributed 
to  poor  pasture  conditions  in  South  Chile. 

It  is  expected  that  sheep  slaughter  by  freezing  companies  in 
Magallanes  this  year  will  be  only  about  250,000  head,  compared  with 
418,000  last  year --and  all  of  this  slaughter  will  be  needed  by  consumers 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,    The  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  primary 
market  for  frozen  mutton  from  Chile. 
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WEST  GERMANY  LARGER  MARKET  FOR  ••   -t  .  ^ 

U»S*  PACKING  HOUSE  BYPRODUCTS 

•  Exports  of  hides,  skins,  and  animal  and  vegetable  oils  to  West 
, Germany  from  the  United  States  increased  sharply  in  195^,  mainly  because 
of  the  liberalization  of  German  dollar  trade,    Exports  of  hides  and 
skins  during  195^  totaled  $13  million  compared , with  $2.5  million  in  1953, 
and  a  little  over  $1  million  in  1952 1    German  imports  of  edible  animal 
and  vegetable  fats,  and  oils  and  oil  bearing  materials,   in  195^,  amounting 
to  $43  million,  were  almost  double  the  1953  total.    On  the  other  hand, 
United  States  imports  of  meat  products  from  Germany  have  increased 
.substantially.    Imports  in  I95U  were  valued  at  $11  million)  compared  with 
■$10  million  a  year  earlier,  and  $3  million  in  1952,    Most  of  the  imports 
were  canned  hams. 

An  important  factor  in  the  increase  in  German  imports  from  the 
United  States  was  the  issuance  of  the  first  dollar  liberalization  list 
in  February  195*1,    Up  to  that  date,  all  imports  from  the  dollar  area 
had  been  subject  to  quantitative  restrictions  or  quotas  in  order  to 
minimize  the  gap  between  Germany's  dollar  earnings  and  outlays.  This 
liberalization  was. made  possible  by  Germany's  growing  dollar  and  gold 
reserves.    It  accounted  for  about  one -third  of  the  6,000  items  listed 
in  the  Federal  Statistical  Code  and  over  one-half  of  the  private  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  1953.    This  liberalization  was  supplemented 
in  November  195^  by  bringing  liberalization  to  about  60  percent  of  the 
imports  of  United  States  goods,    A  number  of  other  factors  also  have 
played  a  part  in  the  liberalization.    There  has  been  a  need  for  greater 
imports  due  to  economic  expansion  and  the  need  to  fill  depleted  stocks. 


West  Germany  -  United  States  Trade  in  Principal  Meat 
and  Livestock  Byproducts,  1950-5^ 


Item 


i  Hides  and  skins 
Fats  and  oils  for  technical 
purposes  ........  i . 

•  Edible  animal  and  vegetable 
fats  and  oils  and  oilseeds 


Meat  and  meat  products 


1950 


1951 


1952  :  1953  \  195^ 

  m  m   *   

Thousand:  ThousandsThousand:  Thousand!  Thousand 
dollars  t  dollars  : dollars  : dollars  ; dollars 


German  Imports 


lfk6o  t 

132  : 

1,072  : 

2,510  • 

1 

12,723 

9,5^9  ! 

5,503  ; 

3,817  : 

,12,7^5..: 

• 

12,072 

25,167  ! 

28,122  : 

27,309  : 

27,323  : 

^3)093 

German  Exports 

.12  : 

226  : 

3,270  : 

9,997  : 

11,251 

Source:    Foreign  Trade  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
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AUSTRALIA  TO  SUPPLY 
MEAT  FOR  EGYPT 

The  Australian  Government  has  offered  to  supply  Egypt's  Import 
requirements  of  meat  at  "satisfactory  prices"  according  to  press  accounts 
from  Egypt,    According  to  Australian  sources,  meat  packers  take  into 
account  the  special  requirements  of  Moslem  markets;  and  the  animals 
from  which  the  meat  is  obtained  for  these  outlets  are  slaughtered  in 
accordance  with  Moslem  ritual.    Egypt  has  been  experiencing  a  serious 
meat  shortage  and  has  had  to  look  to  new  sources  of  supply. 

In  addition  to  imports  of  frozen  meat  from  Australia,  the  Egyptian 
Ministry  of  Supply  is  studying  ways  of  facilitating  the  transport  of  live 
animals  between  the  Sudan,  Abyssinia,  and  Somaliland  to  Egypt.    In  the 
past,  Egypt's  imports  have  largely  been  in  the  form  of  live  animals 
rather  than  frozen  meat. 

U.K.  MEAT,  DAIRY 
OUTPUT  INCREASES 

Farmers  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  195U  produced  67  percent  of 
the  nation's  requirements  of  carcass  meat  and  edible  offal  compared 
with  65  percent  in  1951  and  51  percent  in  prewar.    This  is  a  trend 
affecting  other  meat -producing  countries,  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  by 
far  the  world's  largest  meat  importer.    Home  production  supplied  k6 
percent  of  the  bacon  and  ham  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  year 
compared  with  only  29  percent  in  prewar, 

Dairy  producers  in  Britain  during  195^  supplied  10  percent  of  the 
butter  used,  38  percent  of  the  cheese,  and  97  percent  of  the  condensed 
milk  compared  with  9>  2k,  and  70  percent  respectively,  during  prewar. 
The  nation  is  self-sufficient  in  milk  for  fluid  uses. 

BROILER  PRODUCTION  TO  BEGIN 
IN  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Commercial  broiler  production  on  a  relatively  large  scale  will  soon 
be  realized  for  the  first  time  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  according  to 
John  E.  Montel,  Agricultural  Officer,  American  Embassy,  Ciudad  Trujillo. 
The  venture  has  been  organized  by  Gustav  vcn  Heyer,  a  native  of  Germany, 
who  ha6  considerable  experience  in  livestock  breeding. 

Baby  chicks  will  be  imported  from  Florida  at  an  initial  rate  of  500 
a  week  and  2,000  a  week  within  a  year.    All  mineral  and  protein  supple- 
ments and  most  of  the  grain  requirements  will  also  be  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  potentially  a  large  consumer  of  good 
quality,  commercially  produced,  poultry--to  supply  both  domestic  needs 
and  the  tourist  trade. 
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MILK  PRODUCTION  AND  UTILIZATION  IN 
PRINCIPAL  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  IN  195^ 

The  postwar  upward  trend  in  cows s -milk  production  continued  in  195!+ 
with  a  production  of  367  billion  pounds— 2  percent  over  the  1953  output. 

Favorable  weather  was  more  or  less  general  through  the  year  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  increased  milk  production.    Only  k 
countries  registered  declines  from  the  previous  year's  output  and  in 
only  1  of  these,  New  Zealand,  could  the  decline  be  attributed  directly 
to  bad  weather.    Milk  cow  numbers  in  the  19  countries  was  up  from  1953 
by  1,5  percent]  only  2  countries,  West  Germany  and  Norway,  recorded  a 
smaller  number  of  cows  being  milked  than  in  1953.    Production  per  cow, 
however,  while  up  for  all  19  countries  by  more  than  2  percent,  shows 
8  countries  registering  a  decline  in  output  per  cow. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  previous  years,,  the  bulk  of  the  increase  in 
production  went  to  manufacturing  uses,  of  which  butter  took  the  major 
share.    Of  the  increased  production  of  more  than  7  billion  pounds  of 
milk  during  the  year,  almost  k*k  billion,  or  60  percent,  went  to  the 
manufacture  of  butter,    The  increased  use  of  milk  for  butter  was  fairly 
general.    Only  k  of  the  19  countries  did  not  utilize  more  milk  during 
195^  than  was  used  in  1953;  1  of  these  countries  was  New  Zealand,  where 
production  was  down.    In  spite  of  the  increased  use  of  butter,  the  amount 
of  milk  used  for  this  purpose  is  still  considerably  under  prewar  utilization, 

Whereas  in  previous  years  almost  the  entire  increase  in  production 
had  gone  to  manufacturing  use,  fluid  milk  utilization  in  195^+  took 
almost  23  percent  of  the  increased  production  registered.    Only  5 
countries  did  not  show  increased  use  of  fluid  milk;  New  Zealand,  des- 
pite its  drop  in  production,  registered  a  slight  gain  in  fluid  milk 
utilization,    In  spite  of  this  general  gain,  the  share  of  fluid  milk 
in  total  production  again  declined  and  accounted  for  only  37.0  percent 
of  total  milk  as  against  37,3  percent  so  utilized  in  1953-    Butter,  on 
the  other  hand,  gained  0,5  percent  during  the  year  and  now  accounts  for 
35.5  percent  of  total  milk  utilization. 

The  amount  of  milk  going  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese  in  195^  remained 
about  the  same  as  the  amount  utilized  in  1953.    The  pro  rata  share  of 
total  production  going  to  cheese  manufacture,  however,  dropped  from  12. k 
percent  to  12.2  percent;  but  the  use  of  milk  for  cheese  was  156  percent 
of  prewar. 

(Text  continues  p.  590.    See  tables,  pp.  588  and  589.) 
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The  utilization  of  milk  for  "other"  uses  and  for  feed  increased 
substantially  during  the  year ;  but  both  can  claim  only  the  same  pro  rata 
share  of  total  production  registered  in  1953- -namely,  7.1+  percent  and  7*9 
percent,  respectively.    Utilization  for  "other"  uses,  which  includes  milk 
for  canned  products  and  dried  whole  milk,  was  more  than  100  percent  above 
prewar  levels.    Milk  used  for  feed  was  more  than  12  percent  above  prewar-- 
and  represented  increased  feeding,  as  cow  numbers  were  down. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of" regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agri- 
cultural production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon 
reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.S.  representatives  abroad. 


VENEZUELA  INTERESTED  IK 
IMPORTING  LIVESTOCK 

Dr.  Pedro  Gonzales  Rincones,  has  announced  that  an  autonomous  institute 
has  been  created  under  the  general  direction  of  Venezuela's  Faculty  of  Agri- 
culture to  develop  breeds  of  animals  for  Venezuelan  conditions.    Dr.  Gonzales 
said,  according  to  James  H.  Kempton,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Caracas,  that  the  institute  would  import  milk  cows,  milk  goats,  hogs, 
sheep,  chickens,  and  turkeys  from  North  America  and  adapt  them  to  the 
Venezuelan  environment. 


FRENCH  MILK  CONSUMPTION 

A  study  recently  published  by  the  French  National  Institute  of  Hygiene 
on  milk  use  in  France  reveals  that  in  households  where  the  children  are  over 
1  year  of  age  only  1  percent  of  the  families  drink  milk  as  a  beverage.  The 
survey  covered  1,219  families,  comprising  7,207  persons — including  U,668 
children.    Of  all  the  families  interviewed  during  the  survey,  only  in  9 
was  it  stated  that  milk  was  drunk  as  a  beverage  in  the  family  by  other  than 
children  under  1  year  of  age:    milk  used  in  the  morning  coffee  was  not 
considered  a  beverage  use. 

Of  housewives  questioned  as  to  their  opinion  of  milk  as  a  food  for 
adults,  less  than  8  percent  mentioned  the  fact  that  milk  was  a  pleasant 
beveraye  to  drink.    Most  of  the  housewives, — 910  of  those  questioned, — 
believed  milk  to  be  a  useful  food  for  adults.    However,  5  percent  stated 
belief  that  it  was  a  "disintoxicant."    Forty-eight  percent  of  the  house- 
wives said  that  they  regarded  milk  as  a  rather  complete  food;  2k  percent 
said  that  it  was  useful  because  it  supplied  vitamins;  32  percent  because 
it  supplied  mineral  salts;  and  6  percent  that  it  replaced  meat. 
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A.  calculation  based  on  the  total  consumption  of  all  persons 
included  in  the  survey  revealed  an  average  per-capita  consumption  of 
about  one-half  pint  of  milk  per  day.    Nutritionists  believe  that  one  pint 
of  milk  per  day  is  essential  to  good  health  for  adults,  and  that  con- 
sumption of  milk  by  children  should  be  considerably  greater.    Yet  the 
majority  of  the  housewives,  83  »2  percent,  considered  that  the  consump- 
tion of  milk  in  their  families  was  adequate.    Of  the  16.7  percent  who 
did  not  consider  their  consumption  adequate,  mo3t  of  them  blamed  the 
high  cost  of  milk. 

The  study  was  national  in  scope.    Of  the  total  families  inter- 
viewed, 302  were  located  in  Paris  and  the  Paris  suburban  area;  103 
in  northern  France;  27  in  Normandy;  113  in  Brittany;  100  in  central 
France;  126  in  the  South  Atlantic  district;  50  in  Languedoc,  267  in 
the  Marseille  area;  33  in  Savoy;  45  in  Lyon;  and  53  in  Alsace. 

',195^  PAKISTAN  MILK  PRODUCTION 
UNCHANGED  FROM  ''  53 

Milk  production  during  1954  in  Pakistan  amounted  to  13 > 526  million 
pounds,  approximately  the  production  in  the  previous  year,  according 
to  Donald  L.  MacDonald,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Karachi. 
This  production  amounts  to  less  than  180  pounds  of  milk  for  each  person 
in  the  population. 

Furthermore,  Pakistan's  imports  of  dairy  products  is  relatively 
small;  less  than  30  million  pounds  of  whole  milk  equivalent  are 
imported  in  the  form  of  dairy  products.    In  only  one  item  is  the  United 
States  the  primary  supplier,    According  to  Pakistanian  customs  records, 
imports  of  dry  whole  milk  amounted  to  3,418,240  pounds,  and  of  this 
amount  the  United  States  supplied  92  percent. 

Butter  imports  during  1954  were  small,  amounting  to  slightly  more 
.  than  0,000  pounds.    Import  receipts  of  cheese  were  133,000  pounds 
during  the  year  and  of  this  95,000  was  from  the  United  States.  Milk 
food  for  jnfants  and  invalids  was  imported  to  the  amount  of  662,000 
pounds  during  the  year,  and  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  487,000  pounds. 
Shipments  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  totaled  497,000  pounds 
during  1954 .    The  Netherlands  supplied  more  than  50  percent  of  this 
amount,  and  Austria  exported  more  than  140,000  pounds. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  have  not  yet  become  an  important  item. 
During  195^  only  j0,000  pounds  were  received.    Canada  supplied.  11,000 
pounds  of  this  amount,  and  Iraq  10,000  pounds. 
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URUGUAY  BUYING  BUTTER 

The  Consejo  Nacional  de  Subsistencia  Montevideo  has  just  accepted 
bids  for  330,000  pounds  of  butter  to  alleviate  a  shortage  in  Uruguayan 
production.    About  110,000  pounds  will  be  supplied  by  an  Argentina 
supplier  at  55.9  cents  per  pound,  c.&.f.,  while  the  remaining  amount 
will  be  Dutch  butter  purchased  at  5^.2  cents  per  pound. 

According  to  Dale  Farringer,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Montevideo,  official  sources  believe  that  another  330,000  pounds  will 
be  required  in  September.    Ordinarily  Uruguay's  output  of  butter  is 
sufficient  to  meet  domestic  requirements,  and  in  recent  years  there  have 
been  small  quantities  for  export. 

Announcement  of  any  further  purchases  will  be  relayed  through  the 
office  of  the  Agricultural  Attache.    Requirements  for  future  purchases 
will  undoubtedly  be  identical  with  that  of  the  current  imports,  which 
are:    Fresh  sweet  cream  pasteurized  butter  with  a  minimum  of  83  percent 
butterfat  content  and  a  maximum  moisture  content  of  16  percent  without 
salt.    Bids  will  probably  be  required  on  a  100  kilogram  basis  (220.5 
pounds),  c.&.f.  for  blocks  weighing  from  55  to  110  pounds  net,  wrapped 
in  appropriate  paper  and  packed  in  new  wood  containers.    Payment  in 
the  past  has  been  made  by  irrevocable  letter  of  credit  against  documents 
or  immediately  upon  receipt  of  shipment. 


CANADIAN  EGG 
EXPORTS  DOWN 

In  the  first  k  month6  of  1955,  Canadian  egg  eiports  amounted  to 
2,763,930  dozen,  compared  to  3,759,780  dozen  for  the  same  period  in  195*+' 
Most  of  the  decrease  was  accounted  for  by  smaller  exports  to-  the  United 
States. 

Canadian  imports  of  dressed  poultry  amounted  to  70,735  pounds  in 
January-April,  a  decrease  of  6,875  pounds  from  the  same  months  in  195^ • 
Most  of  the  poultry  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Canada:    Inspected  exports  of  shell  eggs,  January  1  to  April  30. 


Destination 


{ Dozen) 
1,725,330 
1,759,110 

137,850 
52,020 

85^70 


(Dozen) 
1,77^,590 
785,1+30 
143, 1+60 
60,1+50 


1955 


Venezuela  

United  States 
British  West  Indies 

Alaska  

Other   


Total 


3,759,780 


2,763,930 
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WORLD  TOBACCO  TRADE  INCREASES  IN  195^ 

World  export 6  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  195^  totaled  1,296 
million  pounds,  less  than  1  percent  below  1953,  and  second  highest  of  record 
in  the  postwar  period,    The  195U  total  was  about  2k  percent  above  the  1935- 
1939  average  for  comparable  countries.    Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  China  are  excluded,  as  195U  data  are  not  available  from  those 
countries. 

Principal  Exporting  Countries 

The  United  States  continued  as  the  world's  leading  tobacco  exporter 
in  195U.    Exports  totaled  k$2, 3  million  pounds,  12,8  percent  below  1953; 
and  comprised  about  35  percent  of  the  world  total  as  compared  with  ho 
percent  in  1953 •    Other  countries,  whose  exports  rose  (ranking  in 
descending  order  of  percentage  increase)  were:    Southern  Rhodesia, 
Indonesia,  Brazil,  Greece,  Italy,  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba,  Algeria, 
Canada,  Yugoslavia,  Philippine  Republic,  and  Syria.    The  principal 
countries  whose  exports  declined  in  I95U  as  compared  with  1953,  included 
the  United  States,  Turkey,  and  Northern  Rhodesia. 

Flue-cured  leaf  accounted  for  373.8  million  pounds  or  82.6  percent  of 
total  195^  U.  S.  exports,  compared  with  bkk.3  million  or  85,6  percent  of  the 
total  in  1953.    Bur  ley  exports  from  the  United  States  in  1954  totaled  29.3 
million  pounds  or  6  percent  of  the  total  compared  with  25.0  million  or 
about  5  percent  of  the  total  in  1953.    Exports  of  fire-cured  leaf  amounted 
to  24.9  million  pounds  in  1954  compared  with  23.8  million  in  1953. 

Exports  from  all  Latin  American  tobacco-producing  countries  combined 
were  considerably  higher  in  I95U  than  in  1953,  as  increases  were  reported 
'  for  nearly  every  country. 

Exports  from  the  oriental- type  tobacco-producing  countries  of  south- 
eastern Europe  and  the  Near  East  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year.    Exports  from  Greece  rose  to  a  postwar  high  of  116.2  million  pounds; 
but  Turkey's  exports,  139.1  million  pounds,  were  about  12  percent  below 
1953.    Italy's  exports  increased  about  29  percent,  and  Yugoslavia's  ih 
percent  over  1953. 

Unmanufactured-tobacco  exports  from  the  Asian  countries  as  a  group 
dropped  3  percent  from  1953;  and  were  8  percent  below  prewar  1935-39. 
Indonesian  exports  were  gl  percent  above  1953,  but  still  57  percent  below 
the  prewar  average.    India's  exports  in  1954  totaled  70.1  million  pounds, 
slightly  above  1953;  but  6l  percent  above  the  1935-39  prewar  average.  On 
the  other  hand,  exports  by  Japan  and  the  Philippine  Republic  still  were 
both  far  below  the  prewar  average. 

(Text  continues  p.  596.    See  tables  pp.  594  and  595.) 
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Principal  Importing  Countries 

Increases  in  imports  were  reported  for  several  countries  during    195^-  s-b 
compared  with  the  previous  year.    France,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Italy 
showed  substantial  increases,  while  smaller  increases  were  reported  by  El 
Salvador,  Mexico,  the  United  States,  Denmark,  Algeria,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Belgian  Congo.    Moderate  declines  in  imports  were  reported  by  Austria, 
Ireland,  Spain,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Philippine  Republic. 

The  United  Kingdom  continued  as  the  world's  leading  importer  in  195J+« 
Its  imports  totaled  312.5  million  pounds,  or  about  1  percent  below  1953- 
About  kQ  percent  of  the  total  imports  were  obtained  from  the  United  States. 

West  Germany,  the  second  most  important  importer  in  the  world,  imported 
132.6  million  pounds  of  tobacco  in  195^>  or  about  7,0  percent  more  than  in 
1953 y  ancl  more  than  in  any  other  postwar  year. 

The  United  States,  which  ranked  third  as  an  importer,  imported  a  total 
of  106. k  million  pounds,  the  highest  on  record,  and  France  and  the  Netherlands 
showed  very  large  increases. 

Exports  for  the  countries  listed  in  the  accompanying  table  are  con- 
sistently above  imports  for  a  number  of  reasons,  including:    (l)  re-exports, 
included  in  the  export  statistics  for  a  number  of  countries,  have  not  been 
shown  as  imports  in  some  countries,  (2)  a  number  of  countries,  whose  trade 
is  small  and  whose  imports  materially  exceed  exports,  are  omitted  from  the 
tables,  and  (3)  imports  into  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  shown  because  data 
are  not  available. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agri- 
cultural commerce  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on 
Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of 
Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.S.  representatives  abroad. 


BIDS  ON  UoS,  UNMANUFACTURED 
TOBACCO 

Morris  N.  Hughes,  American  Consul  General  at  Tunis,  reports  that  the 
Tunisian  Tobacco  Monopoly  has  sent  requests  for  bids  on  United  States 
unmanufactured  tobacco  to  a  number  of  supplying  firms.    The  total  quantity 
involved  is  about  330  thousand  pounds  consisting  of  187  thousand  Flue-cured, 
66  thousand  Maryland,  55  thousand  Kentucky-Tennessee  and  22  thousand  Bur ley. 
Offers  and  samples  should  reach  the  Service  des  Monopoles,  route  de  Zaghouan, 
Tunis  by  noon,  June  11,  1955. 

The  quantity  purchased  may  not  be  as  large  as  set  forth  in  bid  requests, 
as  the  Tunisian  Monopoly  may  be  required  to  use  some  of  the  tobacco  contracted 
in  recent  French  trade  agreements. 
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NYASALAND  EXPECTS  SMALLER 
TOBACCO  CROP 

Unfavorable  weather  conditions;  diseases,  and  insect  pests  have 
combined  to  reduce  the  yield  and  quality  of  this  season's  tobacco  crop 
in  Nyasaland.    Latest  estimates  for  the  1955  tobacco  harvest  place  the 
crop  at  26, h  million  pounds,  15  percent  below  an  earlier  estimate  for 
the  crop  and  20  percent  below  the  195*+  harvest  of  almost  33.2  million 
pounds.    Most  of  the  decrease  is  expected  in  fire-cured  production, 
which  is  now  estimated  at  17,5  million  pounds —more  than  6  million  pounds 
below  the  I95U  harvest  of  23.6  million. 

Flue-cured  production  now  estimated  at  almost  3,7  million  pounds  is 
slightly  above  earlier  forecasts,  but  15  percent  below  the  195**  output  of 
1+.3  million.    Production  of  Bur  ley  tobacco  is  expected  to  total  1.8  million 
pounds,  a  decline  of  6  percent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  while 
output  of  dark  sun-cured  leaf  is  placed  at  almost  3.5  million  pounds,  an 
increase  of  5  percent  as  compared  to  the  195*+  harvest. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  growing  season,  characterized  by  low 
clouds  and  continuous  rain,  caused  a  lack  of  growth  and  adversely  affected 
yields  as  well  as  leaf  quality  in  most  producing  areas  0    These  conditions 
also  favored  development  of  various  diseases  and  insect  pests,  which  further 
reduced  the  crop.    While  earlier  planted  tobacco  was  less  affected  than  later 
plantings,  much  of  the  tobacco  is  thin  and  light  weight,  with  a  high  pro- 
portion of  short  leaf.    Although  recent  dry  weather  has  imporoved  conditions 
in  some  areas,  it  came  too  late  to  help  much  of  the  crop,  which  had  already 
been  harvested. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  harvest  and  curing  of  the  Burley  and 
dark  sun-cured  crop  have  hampered  curing  and  reduced  leaf  quality.  The 
smaller  harvest  of  fire -cured  tobacco  on  Trust  Lands  should  help  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  cured  leaf,  as  adequate  barn  accomodations 
should  be  available  for  the  first  time  to  handle  and  cure  the  crop  properly. 


U.K.  ISSUES  LICENSES 
FOR  U.  S.  CANNED  POULTRY 

The  United  Kingdom  announced  on  April  29,  1955 >  that  "arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  import  under  specific  license,  of  fully  cooked 
poultry,  canned  or  in  open  pack,  to  the  value  of  $250,000,  f.a.s.,  from 
the  United  States;  to  be  purchased  with  dollars  made  available  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  I95U."    Licenses  will  be  issued  to  traders 
on  the  basis  of  their  imports  from  all  countries  during  195*+° 

Contracts  for  supplies  of  fully  cooked  poultry  under  this  quota 
must  be  completed  by  June  20,  1955 >  and  shipments  made  not  later  than 
August  31;  1955 «    Licenses,  however,  will  be  valid  for  imports  arriving 
not  later  than  September  30,  1955.    The  United  Kingdom  has  not  imported 
any  poultry  meat  from  the  United  States  in  recent  years. 
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ITALY'S  COTTON  IMPORTS  AND 
CONSUMPTION  DECLINE  SLIGHTLY 

Slight  declines  in  Italy's  cotton  imports  and  cons ^tlon  ^re  ™f  ^* 
during  the  first  6  months  (August -January)  of  the  1954-55  ^etingyear, 
accorling  to  A.  C.  Cizauskas,  American  Consulate  ^f^^^^s  of 
293,000  hales  (500  pounds  gross    in  this  period  were  3  Per^  the  United 

367  000  hales  in  the  corresponding  months  a  year  ago.    Imports  *rc*U*  United 
States,  hoover,  increased  from  92,000  hales  or  30  per cent  of  tne  tota 1  in 
August'-January  1953-54  to  117,000  hales  or  39  pe Brazil  hut 
period  under  review.    Increased  imports  were  also  reported  from  Brazil,  dux 
decreases  were  noted  in  imports  from  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  Egypt. 

ITALY:    Inroorts  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  orig in,- 
averages  1934-33  and  1945-49;  crop  years  1952-53  and  1953-54, 
August -January  1953-54  and  1954-55 
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Source:    Statistica  del  Commercio  con  L'Estero  and  official  reports 


Italian  cotton  consumption  for  August -January  1954-55  amounted  to 
approximately  4-00,000  hales  or  3  percent  less  than  consumption  of  412,000  bales 
in  the  comparable  period  of  last  year.    No  appreciable  decline  occurred  in  the 
consumption  of  United  States  cotton,  which  amounted  to  171,000  bales  in  the 
current  period  as  compared  with  174,000  bales  a  year  earlier. 

Italy's  cotton  stocks  on  January  31,  1955,  were  estimated  at  235,000  bales, 
un  slightly  from  the  year's  low  in  November  1954,  hut  about  12  percent  under 
stocks  of  267,000  hales  held  on  July  31,  1954.    Stocks  of  United  States  cotton 
wer-  down  about  18  percent.    A  recent  allocation  of  $15-5  million  by  the  Foreign 
Op-rations  Administration  to  the  Italian  Government  for  the  purchase  of  United 
States  cotton  is  expected  to  relieve  this  stock  deficit. 
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Year-end  statistics  from  the  Italian  Textile  Industry  indicate  that  the 
calendar  year  195U  was  better  in  most  departments  than  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.    Production  of  fabrics  of  cotton  and  other  fibers  amounted  to 
158,000  metric  tons  in  195^,  as  compared  with  ll+7,000  in  1953,  and  lU6,000  in 
1952.    Output  of  yarns  amounted  to  203,000  tons  in  195,+  ;  compared  with  193*000 
in  1953,  and  203,000  in  1952.    Moderate  reductions  in  exports  of  yarn  and 
textiles  were  generally  absorbed  by  increased  domestic  offtake. 

COTTON  EXPORTS  APPROVED  UNDER 
SURPLUS  REMOVAL  PROGRAMS         ■  • 

Exports  of  approximately  216,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  of  cotton 
have  been  approved  so  far  in  programs  under  the  surplus  removal  provisions 
of  Title  I  (Sales  for  Foreign  Currency)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  195^>  Public  Law  kQQ,  83rd  Congress,  according  to 
agreements  signed  witfcu5  countries:    Yugoslavia,  Pakistan,  Spain,  Israel, 
and  Finland.      >  >  ''  ■: 

Authorizations  have  been  issued  for  procurement  of  about  5^,000  bales 
of  cotton  by  Yugoslavia,  all  of  which  has  been  exported.    A  procurement 
authorization  has  also  been  issued  for  purchase  of  about  6.000  bales  by 
Israel.    Details  for  handling  of  the  other  programs  are  being  developed. 
Quantities  of  cotton  in  the  announced  agreements  with  the  other  3  countries 
are  approximately  100,000  bales  for  Pakistan,  1+0,000  bales  for  Spain,  and 
16,000  bales  for  Finland.    Several  other  programs  are  also  under  consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  above  programs,  5,000  bales  of  cotton  are  scheduled 
for  export  to  Bolivia  under  provisions  of  Title  II  (Famine  Relief  and  Other 
Assistance)  of  Public  Law  1+80,  83rd  Congress,  and  Section  2,  Executive  Order 
IO56O.    This  phase  of  the  surplus  removal  program  is  being  administered  by 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration, 


ELIMINATION  OF  BUY-BACK 
PROVISION  OF  P.L,  1+80  <   rp~;  r  r 

Elimination  of  the  buy-back  provision  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  . 
and  Assistance  Act  of  195^,  P.L.  kQQ,  83rd  Congress,  was  effected  April  25,  1955,, 
with  the  signing  of  Public  Law  25,  84th  Congress.    The  new  law  will  enable 
domestic  cotton  exporters  to  fill  export  sales  under  the  surplus  removal  programs,, 
from  their  own  stocks  of  cotton,  without  the  necessity  of  replacing  such  stocks 
with  Government-owned,  or  loan,  cotton. 


SLIGHT  INCREASE  IN  URUGUAY'S 
COTTON  CONSUMPTION        s-  ■>  -i- 

A  slight  increase  in  cotton  consumption  in  Uruguay  was  reported  for  the  first 
6  months  (August- January)  of  the  195^-55  marketing  year,  according  to  Dale  E. 
Farringer,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Montevideo.    Consumption  of 
approximately  18,500  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  represented  a  7  percent  increase 
over  the  consumption  rate  of  the  previous  year,  and  mills  reportedly  were  working 
at  near  capacity. 
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Most  of  Uruguay's  cotton  is  imported  from  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  with 
smaller  quantities  from  Peru.    Imports  in  August-January  195^-55  amounted 
to  18,000  bales;  12,000  bales  or  68  percent  of  the  total  from  Brazil,  3,300 
bales  or  19  percent  from  Paraguay,  and  2,200  bales  or  13  percent  from  Peru* 
No  imports  from  the  United  States  were  reported  in  the  period  under  review, 
but  small  quantities  have  been  imported  in  earlier  years.    Total  imports 
during  the  1953-5^  marketing  year  amounted  to  46,000  bales,  and  31,000  bales 
in  1952-53. 

Small  quantities  of  cotton  have  been  produced  in  Uruguay  during  recent 
years,  but  production  is  subsidized  by  the  Government  and  the  mills,  and 
consequently  the  local  crop  is  priced  higher  than  imported  cottons.  Pro- 
duction in  1953-54  amounted  to  700  bales,  and  is  expected  to  reach  1,300 
bales  in  1954-55. 

Available  March  price  quotations  were:    Brazilian  1-inch  Middling,  44 
U.  S.  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.j  Paraguayan  1-inch  Middling,  4l  cents  per  pound 
c.i.f.;  and  Peruvian  l-l/l6-inch  Middling,  48  cents  per  pound  c.i.f. 


CURRENT  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON 
INTO  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES 

The  table  on  facing  page  gives  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
United  States  cotton  is  sharing  in  the  total  cotton  import  trade  of  foreign 
countries  for  which  current  monthly  import  data  are  available. 

IRAN'S  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
OF  OIL  (CORRECTION) 

The  article  "Iran's  1955  Oilseed  Prospects  Good,"  published  in  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  April  25,  1955,  page  502,  included  wholesale  prices, 
Tehran  markets,  of  certain  fats  and  oils  converted  to  U.S.  currency  at  the 
official  rate  of  32  rials  per  U.S.  dollar.  However,  the  applicable  rate  of 
exchange  that  should  have  been  used  is  75  rials  per  U.S.  dollar  (Bank  Melli 
buying  rate  from  exporters).  Therefore,  using  the  latter  rate  of  exchange, 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  article  should  read: 

"Wholesale  prices  of  certain  vegetable  oils  on  the  Tehran  market,  as 
of  March  30,  1955,  in  rials  per  kilogram  (U.S.  cents  per  pound  in  parentheses) 
were:    Imported  hydrogenated  oil—45  to  70  rials  (27-42  cents);  local  hydro- 
genated  oil— k$  to  60  (27-36);  cottonseed  oil--22  to  45  (13-27);  poppyseed 
oil--30  to  kO  ( 18-24);  sesame  seed  oil— UO  to  60  (24-36);  linseed  oil— 27  to 
30  (16-18);  and  castor  oil— 17  to  20  rials  (10-12  cents).    Oilcakes  and  meals 
were  quoted  at  4,000  to  4,500  rials  per  metric  ton  ($48  to  $54  per  short  ton), 
most  of  which  is  exported  to  Germany." 
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COTTON;    Share  of  United  States  and  other  supplying 
countries  in  specified  import  markets 
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DENMARK'S  IMPORTS  OF  FATS ,  OILS, 
AND  OILSEEDS  CONTINUE  LARGE 

Denmark's  imports  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  in  1955    are  not  ex- 
pected to  differ  greatly  from  the  large  imports  of  last  year,  reports 
Sherwood  0,  Berg.  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Copenhagen , 
The  import  of  oilseeds,  which  constitute  the  raw  material  for  the  Danish 
manufacture  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  increased  from  156,261  short  tons 
in  1953  to  181,497  tons  in  1954,    Primarily  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
imports  of  vegetable  oils,  total  imports  of  fats  and  oils,  as  such, 
amounted  to  42,157  tons  last  year,  or  73  percent  more  than  in  1953 . 


DENMARK?    Imports  of  specified  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds, 
1954,  with  comparisons 
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Source:    American  Embassy,  Copenhagen, 


The  United  States  was  the  principal  source  of  soybeans  in  1953, 
providing  43,308  tons.    In  1954,  however,  soybean  imports  from  the  United 
States  declined  to  31,274  tons.    In  the  same  years,  imports  e>f  soybeans 
from  China  rose  from  17,183  tons  to  31,740  tons.    The  United  Kingdom  was 
the  purchase  source  of  more  than  90  percent  of  the  linseed  oil  imported 
and  Norway  was  the  principal  supplier  of  marine  oils. 

The  over-all  export  of  fats  and  oils  was  57,300  tons  in  1954  against 
42,001  tons  in  1953,  with  the  increase  primarily  in  hardened  vegetable 
oils,  marine  oils,  and  lard.    Exports  of  these  3  commodities  last  year 
were  4,595;  11,225,  and  18,359  tons,  respectively.    Exports  of  domestic 
oilseeds  are  small  and  consisted  principally  of  3,605  tons  of  yellow 
mustard  seed  and  556  tons  of  flaxseed. 
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R&pe&eed,  mustard,  and  flaxseed  are  the  principal  oilseeds  grown  in 
Denmark  and  production  of  these  crops  in  195^  was  12,900,  5,000  and  1,230 
tons,  respectively.    An  over -all  decrease  in  production  of  about  one-third 
from  the  previous  year  occurred  mainly  in  rapeseed,  as  production  of  this 
crop  in  1953  was  21,850  tons.    The  decline  was  due  to  lower  per-s.cre  yields 
and  a  drop  in  total  acreage. 

The  manufacture  of  all  types  of  fats  and  oils  increased  from  2k^,2k0 
tons  in  1953  to  257,270  tons  in  195^,    The  major  increases  occurred  in 
vegetable  oils  (not  hardened),  marine  oils,  margarine >  and  lard.  Quanti- 
ties produced  of  lard,  tallow  and  greases,  and  fish  oils  last  year  were 
26,100  tons,  22,300  tons,  and  lhfWlo  tons,  respectively.    Denmark  also 
produced  around  115,000  tons  of  oilcake  and  meal  in  195^  and  some  38,000 
tons  of  fish  meal. 

Denmark  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  "low  tariff"  countries  of 
the  world.    This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  fats  and  oils.  More- 
over, Denmark  still  retains  primarily  specific  rather  than  ad  valorem 
tariffs.    During  recent  years  the  political  parties  in  Denmark  have  dis- 
cussed frequently  a  revision  of  the  Danish  tariff  rates  in  order  to  adjust 
them  to  the  rise  in  prices,  also,  the  possibility  of  replacing  specific 
tariffs  with  ad  valorem  tariffs.    However,  few  changes  have  occurred. 

During  the  past  months,  the  Danish  Government  adopted  certain  measures 
which  have  further  liberalized  the  importation  of  commodities  against  pay- 
ment in  dollars.  -Such  action  has  been  motivated  in  part  by  Denmark's  rela- 
tively favorable  dollar  position  and  the  great  deficit  of  trade  with  the 
0EEC  (Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation)  area.    On  February  15; 
1955 >  the  Minister  of  Commerce  announced  revised  so-called  "trade  lists." 
The  fats  and  oils  which  can  be  imported  freely  from  the  dollar  area  are : 
Not  refined  and  not  hardened  marine  oils,  including  whale  oil,  seal  oil, 
herring  oil,  sardine  oil,  and  vitamin  oils;  castor  bean  oil;  train  oil  for 
medical  and  veterinary  use;  hoof  oil,  animal  leather  oil  and  marrow  oil. 

JAPAN'S  RAPESEED  PRODUCTION  EXPECTED 
TO  BE  UP  SUBSTANTIALLY  IN  1955 

The  production  of  rapeseed  in  Japan  in  1955  is  forecast  at  nearly 
320,000  short  tons  as  compared  with  2^2,500  tons  last  year,  reports 
Joseph  C.  Dodson,  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Tokyo.    Rapeseed  is  Japan's  principal  indigenous  oil-bearing  crop  and 
the  volume  of  domestic  production  has  an  important  effect  on  the  country's 
imports  of  oilseeds,  particularly  soybeans.    (See  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets  of  May  2,  1955,  page  535. ) 

Present  indications  are  that  the  area  planted  to  rapeseed  is  about 
5^0,000  acres,  an  increase  of  13  percent  over  195*+ •    The  chief  reason  for 
this  increase  is  the  high  price  that  has  prevailed  for  rapeseed  and  edible  , 
oils  as  a  result  of  the  short  crop  last  year.    With  an  indicated  higher 
yield,  production  of  rapeseed  in  1955  is  expected  to  increase  by  nearly 
one-third.    Continuation  of  good  growing,  conditions  may  further  increase 
the  outturn.  r 
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IRELAND'S  IMPORTS  OF  OILSEEDS 
AND  OILS  DROP  IN  195^ 

Ireland's  imports  of  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils  in  195^  were  &;262 
and  10; 605  short  tons,  respectively,  as  compared  with  9,690  and  17,266  tons 
in  1953,  reports  Louis  M.  Smith,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Dublin.    Tallow  imports,  largely  from  the  United  States,  amounted  to  5,283 
tons  against  ^,3^7  tons  in  the  previous  year. 

Exports  of  fats  and  oils  in  195*+  included  2,3^3  tons  of  processed  oils 
and  fats,  971  tons  of  vegetable  oils,  and  U97  tons  of  animal  oils,  fats  and 
greases. 

The  import  and  export  of  some  of  the  various  fats  and  oils  into  Ireland 
is  subject  to  license  by  the  Minister  for  Agriculture.    Customs  duties  on 
imports  of  certain  fats  and  oils  from  areas  other  than  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Commonwealth  countries  are  as  follows:    Animal  fats— fU-U-0  per  hundred- 
weight (10.5  U.  S.  cents  per  pound);  fish  and  marine  fats  and  oils--50 
percent  ad  valorem;  vegetable  fats  and  oils— 33  l/3  percent  ad  valorem; 
and  margarine— 3  pence  (3«5  cents)  per  pound. 


ITALY  WITHDRAWS  LIBERALIZED  IMPORT 
PROVISIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  FATS 

The  Italian  Government  has  withdrawn  the  provisions  which  liberalized 
imports  (no  import  license  necessary)  of  acid  oils,  paste  (byproduct  of 
oil  refining)  for  soap  making,  and  oil  sediments  or  residues  from  EFU 
(European  Payments  Union)  countries,  according  to  Earl  S.  Fox,  Assistant 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Rome.    This  action  was  taken  because 
the  above-mentioned  items  reportedly  were  blended  with  olive  oil.    The  customs 
office  will  permit  entry  without  license  quantities  already  in  customs  offices, 
quantities  on  travel  destined  directly  for  Italy,  and  quantities  for  which 
import  forms  were  issued  prior  to  April  9.    All  shipments  must  enter  on  or 
before  May  12. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  also  has  announced  that  in  the  future 
imports  of  oilseeds  will  be  tied  in  with  a  purchase  from  government  stocks, 
probably  at  the  same  ratio  now  existing  for  seed  oil  imports — that  is,  one 
kilo  of  oil  can  be  imported  for  every  5  kilos  of  oil  purchased  from  government 
stocks.    In  the  case  of  oilseeds,  the  basis  would  be  oil  content... 

This  new  provision  regarding  oilseeds  applies  to  all  oilseeds  and  vege- 
table oil  materials,  including  copra,  and  to  imports  from  all  countries 
including  Organization  of  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC)  countries. 


ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT 
AUCTIONS  SEED  OIL  STOCKS 

On  April  22  the  Italian  High  Commission  for  Food  auctioned  for  sale  govern- 
ment seed  oil  stock6,  without  an  announced  basic  or  bottom  price,  according 
to  E.  S.  Fox,  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Rome.  On 
January  1,  1955,  the  stocks  amounted  to  an  estimated  62,000  tons,  l/ 

1/  See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  9/1955/  page~5T5.~ 
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The  High' Commission  for  Food  has  the  prerogative  of  accepting  the 
highest  bid  only  or  refusing  all  bids.    At  the  above -mentioned  sale,  3,00° 
metric  tons  (3^300  short  tons)  of  refined  oil  were  put  up  for  auction  and 
only  900  to  1,000  tons,(990  to  1,100)  were  actually  sold.    Sales  of  refined 
soybean  oil  went  to  the  highest  bidders  at  320  lire  per  kilo  (23.2  cents  per 
pound),  and  refined  peanut  oil  sold  at  335  lire  per  kilo  (2*+. 3  cents). 

Previous  to  this  April  auction s  sales  from  government  stocks  were  not 
made  below  330  lire  per  kilo  (23.9  cents)  for  refined  soybean  oil  and  36O  -.a 
lire  per  kilo  (26,1  cents)  for  refined  peanut  oil.    Milan  prices  of  refined 
soybean  and  peanut  oil  on  April  15  were  3U5  to  350  lire  per  kilo  (25. 0  to 
25. cents)  and  355  to  36O  lire  per  kilo  (26.1  cents),  respectively.  Prices 
of  seed  oils  on  the  domestic  market  are  presently  quite  firm. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  this  first  experiment  sales  did  not 
increase  signif icantly  over  past  sales  at  the  monthly  auctions.    The  in- 
dustry has  been  concerned  as  to  what  might  happen  should  prices  of  govern- 
ment seed  oils  be  reduced.    Actually  the  prices  at  which  sales  were  made 
did  not  appear  sufficiently  attractive  to  many  of  the  prospective  buyers 
and  the  amount  sold  was  not  sufficient  to  influence  materially  market 
prices.    The  Commission  has  not  announced  future  plans,  but  the  industry 
expects  that  sales  at  succeeding  auctions  will  be  made  without  an  announced 
basic  price.    The  April  auction  indicates  that  the  Commission  apparently 
is  not  yet  prepared  to  make  sharp  reductions  in  its  asking  prices. 

Preliminary  and  unofficial  estimates  place  oilseed  imports  during  the 
first  3  months  of  1955  at  approximately  55,000  short  tons,  considerably 
above  imports  during  the  first  3  months  of  l$5h,  which  amounted  to  23,U80 
tons.    Total  annual  imports  in  195k  amounted  to  only  71,650  tons.  Official1 
statistics  for  the  month  of  January  show  oilseed  imports  amounted  to  13,972 
tons  as  compared  with  5,1+50  tons  in  January  a  year  ago.    Imports  may  have 
been  heavy  in  anticipation  of  a  government  regulation  that  imports  of  oil- 
seeds be  permitted  only  on  condition  that  a  stipulated  amount  of  seed  oil 
be  purchased  from  government  stocks.    (See  "Italy  Withdraws  Liberalized 
Import  Provisions  for  Certain  Fats,"  page  6ohf  this  issue.) 

BRAZIL  EXPECTS  INCREASED  SUPPLIES  OF  PEANUTS  3 
CASTOR,  BABASSU,  OITICICA;  LESS  COTTONSEED 

Brazil  expects  increased  supplies  of  peanuts,  castor  beans,  babassu, 
and  oiticica,  but  a  slightly  smaller  production  of  cottonseed  in  1955,  re- 
ports Paul  Ferree,  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Rio 
de  Janeiro.    Supplies  of  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils  appear  to  be  adequate 
at  this  time.    Exports  may  rise  this  year  owing  to  greater  production  of 
some  export  crops  and  to  an  increase  of  from  16  to  35  percent  in  the  ex- 
port exchange  rate  applicable  to  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils.  Domestic 
prices  are  increasing,  however,  and  the  increase  already  offsets  to  some 
extent  the  effects  of  the  higher  export  bonuses.    The  net  foreign  trade 
situation  was  less  favorable  in  I95U  than  in  1953.    Castor  bean  exports 
increased,  soybean  and  oiticica  exports  remained  at  about  the  same  level, 
and  castor  oil  exports  decreased  considerably.    Imports  of  vegetable  oil- 
seeds and  oils  were  significantly  greater  in  195^  than  in  1953- 
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Cottonseed  availability  from  the  195^-55  crop,  now  being  harvested, 
is  expected  to  be  slightly  less  than  last  season.    The  supply  i or  com- 
mercial crushing  may  be  about  660,000  short  tons.    Last  season  s  total 
output  was  reported  at  about  795,000  tons. 

The  castor  bean  crop  may  be  about  182,000  tons  this  year.  Production 
appears  to  be  slightly  reduced  in  Sao  Paulo  but  will  be  considerably 
greater  in  the  northeastern  states,    The  195^  preliminary  official  esti- • 
mate  remains  at  199,000  tons,  but  trade  sources  believe  this  estimate  is 
overly  optimistic.    Production  may  have  been  nearer  165,000  tons.  Castor 
bean  and  oil  exports  in  195^  amounted  to  65,006  and  17,230  tons,  respec- 
tively, compared  with  23,591  and  29,485  tons  in  1953* 

The  current  soybean  crop,  reportedly  reduced  somewhat  by  caterpillar 
damage,  is  now  estimated  at  about  3,674,000  bushels  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
from  a  planted  area  of  170,5C0  acres.    There  is  likely  to  be  very  little 
production  in  other  states  this  year  as  soybeans  have  not  proved  to  be 
sufficiently  popular  outside  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  owing  to  a  shortage  of 
mechanized  equipment  and  competition  from  other  crops.    The  1954  soybean 
production  now  appears  to  have  been  about  4,042,000  bushels,  3,816, 500 
bushels  of  which  were  produced  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.    Exports  of  soybeans 
in  1951*  were  officially  reported  at  931,223  bushels,  of  which  424,239 
bushels  went  to  Japan. 

A  surplus  of  38,600  tons  or  more  of  peanuts,  shelled  basis,  reportedly 
is  available  for  export  in  Sao  Paulo.    About  9;900  tons  of  shelled  peanuts 
already  have  been  contracted  by  one  large  firm  for  delivery  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  only  550  tons  ard  known  to  have  been  shipped.  Pro- 
cessing for  export  is  slow  and  is  further  complicated  by  lack  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  in  the  interior.    The  exporter  states  that  he  cannot 
ship  more  than  half  the  amount  contracted  unless  the  United  States  extends 
entry  date  beyond  June  30,  preferably  to  October  31. 

The  Secretariat  of  Agriculture  of  Sao  Paulo  on  April  l4  requested 
CACEX  (Foreign  Trade  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil)  to  permit  exports 
of  about  1+0,000  tons  of  hulled  peanuts  in  addition  to  sales  already  con- 
tractedt    Sao  Paulo  also  asked  CACEX  to  disregard  the  existing  prohibition 
against  exports  of  peanut  oil  and  cake  and  grant  export  licenses  for  16,500 
tons  of  peanut  cake  or  meal  and  11,000  tons  of  oil,  either  peanut  or  cotton- 
seed oil.    The  trade  expects  that  CACEX  will  comply  with  the  request  in 
view  of  the  large  wet-season  peanut  crop.    It  is  not  yet  known  whether 
such  peanuts  as  have  already  been  sold  will  be  counted  against  this  quota. 
For  export  purposes,  peanuts,  as  well  as  oil  and  cake,  are  included  in 
category  IV  of  the  latest  exchange  modification  effective  January  17 . 
(See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  7,  1955.)  This  provides  an 
effective  rate  of  Cr  $50,06  per  dollar. 

Shelled  peanuts  for  export  have  been  sold  recently  for  7.5  and  6.75 
U.  S.  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  Santos.    Prioes  for  peanut  cake  sold  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Belgium,  but  for  which  export  licenses  have  not  yet 
been  granted,  were  22  pounds  sterling  per  long  ton  ($55  per  short  ton) 
and  3190  francs  per  metric  ton  ($58  per  short  ton),  respectively. 
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A  smaller  flaxseed  crop  is  in  prospect  in  1955--56.    The,  195^-55  crop 
is  estimated  unofficially  at  590,000  bushels  compared  with  the  official 
(Rio  Grande  do  Sul)  estimate  of  1,06^,000  bushels  in  1953-51*.    Imports  of 
flaxseed  in  195^  were  reported  at  319-352  bushels,  nearly  all  from  Uruguay. 
Imports  of  linseed  oil  were  negligible. 

Prospects  are  good  for  an  increase^  predicted  at  10,  percent,  in 
babassu  output  in  1955-56 .    Kernel  production  in  195^-55  lis  estimated 
at  about  83,000  tons.    Only  25  tons "of  babassu  oil  was  exported  in  195^ 
and  no  exports  of  babassu  kernels  were  recorded.    Exports  of  about  7>700 
tons  of  kernels  were  reported  in  February  and  March  of  this  year. 

Oiticica  production1  in  1955-56  is  expected  to  at  least  equal  the 
current  crop'of  about  33,000  tons,  which  will  yield  about  11,000  tons  of 
oil.    Oiticica  oil  exports  in  195m-  amounted  to  5,717  tons,  about,  the  same 
as  in  1953*  1  ■  / 1  ■ 

Estimates  of  animal  fat  production  for  I95U  have  not  yet  been  released; 
but  lard  production  was  believed  to  be  about  the  same  as  for  1953-  The 
figure  of  77,000  tons  reported  in  1953  refers  to  federally  inspected  pro- 
duction only,    Rio  Grande  do  Sul  alone  reports  that  the  production  of 
uninspected  lard  in  that  state  may  total  20,000  tons.    Actually  the  total 
lard  production  for  Brazil  is  probably  more  than  100,000  tons  if  all 
uninspected  production  were  to  be  estimated.    Supplies  of  lard  have  been 
adequate  but  prices  are  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  No 
shortages  have  been  reported  since  the  price  controls  were  removed  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  demand  at  present  for  further  lard  imports. 

SWITZERLAND'S  FATS  AND  OILS 
REQUIREMENTS  NORMAL  IN  1955 

The  outlook  for  imports  and  consumption  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  in 
Switzerland  in  1955  is  said  to  be  normal,  reports  the  American  Consulate 
General,  Zurich.    Importers  and  wholesalers  have  large  stocks  on  hand  and 
much  depends  on  prices.    Peanut  oil  offered  by  India  and  China  is  reported 
to  be  available  at  very  low  prices,  actually  below  the  price  of  United  States 
soybean  oil.    As  Switzerland  is  primarily  a  consumer  of  peanut  oil,  the 
present  low  price; of  that  oil  tends  to  eliminate  any  significant  demand  for 
cottonseed  oil  and  soybean  oil.    The  demand  for  inedible  tallow  and  bone  fat  is 
not  expected  to  exceed  I95U  imports  of  U,597  short  tons,  78  percent  of  which 
came  from  the  United  States. 

Switzerland's  imports  of  edible  oils  and  fats  in  195^ ,  excluding  butter, 
totaled  20,13**  tons,  an  increase  of  about  one-fourth  from  1953*    Imports  of 
industrial  oils  and  fats  of  26,04-4-  tons  were  slightly  larger  than  the  year 
before.    The  most  important  change  in  the  supply  pattern  was  that  the  United 
States  supplied  58  percent  of  crude  linseed  oil  imports  of  7,932  tons  in  195^ 
as  against  all  of  the  7,680  tons  supplied  by  Uruguay  in  1953* 

At  present  the  soap  industry  is  more  interested  in  importing  distilled 
fatty  acids  than  industrial  fats  and  oils,  especially  since  the  competition 
of  synthetic  detergents  has  caused  the  industry  to  be  very  price  conscious, 
Also,  the  paints  and  varnish  industry  is  well  supplied  with  linseed  oil  and 
is  waiting  for  prices  to  fall  st-ill  further  before  purchasing  any  additional 
large  quantities. 
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Imports  of  oilseeds  for  crushing  totaled  93,951  tons  in 195 ^inst 
79,1*86  tons  in  1953.    The  greatest  increase  was  in  imports  from  the  United 
slates,  whLh  jumpe'd  from  552  tons  in  1953  to  33,572  tons  last  year  Imports 
from  China,  which  supplied  most  of  the  peanuts  imported  in  1953,  fell from 
36,972  tons  to  only  10,136  tons.    While  there  is  no  published  breakdown  of 
the  different  types  of  oilseeds  imported  into  Switzerland,  indications  are 
that  of  the  total  quantity  imported  in  195*,  possibly  *5,300  tons  were 
peanuts  and  28,660  tons  were  copra. 

Production  of  oilseeds  in  Switzerland  is  limited  to  the  growing  of  com- 
paratively small  quantities  of  rapeseed  on  an  area  of  about  10,000  acres. 
Production  of  domestic  rapeseed  oil  from  domestic  seed  m  195*  Is  provisionally 
estimated  at  2,200  tons,  whereas  in  1953  about  6,000  tons  of™Ve6ef™*.A 
produced,  which,  in  turn,  yielded  about  1,875  tons  of  oil.    It  is  also  estimated 
that  output  of  lard  and  tallow  last  year  was  about  7,100  and  4,500  tons, 
respectively. 

According  to  a  reliable  source,  the  total  quantity  of  all  edible  fats 
and  oils  available  for  human  consumption  in  1953  (latest  year  for  which  data 
are  available)  amounted  to  90,610  tons,  including  32,7*0  tons  of  butter. 
This  is  13.2  pounds  of  butter  and  23.6  pounds  of  other  fats  and  oils  per 
capita  per  year, 

Consumption  of  industrial  fats  and  oils  remains  stable  at  approximately 
16,500  to  22,000  tons  by  the  soap  industry,  about  16,500  tons  by  the  paints 
and  varnish  industry,  and  from  3,300  to  5,500  tons  by  the  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  industry. 

PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  U.S.  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Issued  recently  and  available  free  upon  request 
from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Tobacco  Production  and  Trade  of  Cuba.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FT-18-55 

The  Vegetable  Oil  and  Oil-Eearing  Materials  Situation  in  the  Ivory  Coast. 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FFO-10-55 

India:    Oilseeds  --  195*-5£.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FFO-9-55 

Brazil  Revises  Coffee  Support  Program.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FCOF-*-55- 

The  Vegetable  Oil,  Oil-Bearing  Materials,  and  Fish  Oil  Situation  in  Angola. 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FFO-11-55 

Brazil's  Tobacco  Production  and  Trade.    Foreign  Agriculture  Report  No.  82 
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LATE  NEWS 

According  to  latest  advices,  the  Brazilian  Government's  peanut  export 
allocation  has  been  fixed  temporarily  at  40,000  aetric  tons  (44,000  short 
tons)  of  peanuts  in  the  shell  or  the  equivalent  shelled  and  30>000  metric 
tons  (33jOOO  short  tons)  of  peanut  or  cottonseed  oil.    No  export  allocation 
was  fixed  for  peanut  cake.    Peanut  sales  to  the  United  States  are  forecast 
at  considerably  less  than  the  allocation  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  assuring 
the  arrival  into  United  States  ports  before  the  quota  expiration  date. 


Third  official  estimate  of  the  1954-55  cotton  crop  in  Egypt  places 
production  at  1,598,000  bales  ( 506  pounds  gross),  an  increase  of  9  percent 
over  last  year?s  crop  of  1,461,000  bales.    The  current  estimate  includes 
529,000  bales  of  extra  long  staple  (mostly  Karnak)  408,000  bales  of  medium 
long  staple  (mostly  Giza  30),  and  624,000  bales  of  ordinary  long  staple 
(Ashmouni  and  Zagora) .    These  figures  represent  increases  of  all  varieties 
over  last  year's  crop  as  follows:    Extra  long  staple,  5  percent;  medium  long 
staple,  3  percent;  and  ordinary  long  staple,  19  percent. 


An  official  monopoly  on  imports  of  lint  cotton  was  established  by  the 
Government  of  Chile,  by  Decree  No.  397,  published  April  20,  1955 •    The  State 
Trading  Agency,  INAC0,  will  take  over  the  importation  of  cotton,  and  all 
cotton  imports  are  to  be  subject  to  rationing. 


Cotton  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  year  1954-55 
is  currently  estimated  at  22,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  a  slight  increase 
over  the  1953-54  crop  of  20,000  bales.    Cotton  consumption  for  the  year 
1954-55  is  estimated  at  40,000  bales. 
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